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Niger Key Economic Indicators 
All values in U.S. $million and represent period average unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Exchange Rates: (1978) US$S1.00 =225.64fCFA 
(1976-77)US$1.00 =242.33fCFA 1977 1978 % Change 


Production and Government Expenditures 


GDP at Current Prices 
Population (millions) 

Per Capita GDP, Current Prices 
Central Government Budget 


Money and Prices 


Money Supply (M2) 
Interest Rates 
Central Banks 
Commercial Banks 
Consumer Price Indices: (Base Year-1964) 
African Family 
European Family 


Balance of Payments and Trade 


Net Foreign Reserves 50.0 -43.3% 
External Debt 158.9 209.6 31.9% 
Balance of Trade -78.2 -82.0 -4.9% 
Exports, FOB 186.0 280.9 51.0% 
US Share N/A N/A -~ 
Imports, CIF 264.3 362.9 37.3% 


US Share N/A 12.8% -- 
Uranium Exports (MT metal equivalent) 1442 2060 42.8% 


Main Exports from U.S. for Niger, Jan. through Sept, 1979 = $21,964,617 
(Percentages) 


Construction and mining machinery 36.6, Trucks including truck tractors 
11.3, Telecommunications equipment and parts 4.6, Rice 3.7, Lifting, 
loading, and conveying machines 3.5, Tobacco 3.4, Parts of construction 
and mining machinery 3.2, Chemical mixtures and preparations, NSPF, 2.5, 
and Tractors, agricultural and construcion 2.4. 


Notes: 1) All figures are estimates**; 2)Trade statistics subject to 
discrepancy due to import undervaluing for tax purposes and 
sizeable unrecorded trade. 


Ministry of Finance; Ministry of Economic Affairs, Industry and 
Commerce; Ministry of Mines and Hydrology; Ministry of Rural 
Development; Bureau of Statistics; BCEAO and IMF. U.S. exports 
Country by Commodity, Schedule E, Bureau of the Census.* 


Balance of Trade Surplus Reported in FET 78-087, July, 1978 was 
based on Provisional Data Subsequently Revised. 
Except Central Government Budgets. 





Niger's economy continues to develop along dualistic lines, with 
marginal progress in the traditional agricultural sector and dramatic 
growth in uranium production and earnings, as well as associated in- 
creases. in the related transport and services sectors. Uranium has 
firmly established itself as the engine of Niger's growth, with 
government earnings of 992 million in 1978. Uranium exports provide 
75% of the country's foreign trade receipts, and the uranium 


industry's contribution to GDP continues to rise sharply, reaching 
13% in 1978. 


Niger expects gross uranium sales to total over $1 billion per year by 
1985, provided prices remain stable and production increases occur 4s 
currently scheduled. The expansion of the industry and provision of 
necessary associated services offer tempting opportunities for foreign 
businesses and bankers, who crowd Niamey's hotels. The opening of a 
Citicorp branch will facilitate the access of American firms to the 
Nigerian market. American products and technology are appreciated, 
although traditional trade patterns with France remain firmly en- 
trenched. 


Despite this rapid growth, Niger remains one of the world's poorest 
countries. Even with its uranium earnings, Niger will not escape the 
clutches of poverty within the foreseeable future. However, the 
Government's dedication to improving the living standards of its 
people, and its honest administration attract substantial foreign 
assistance. The Government is using these funds, as well as almost 
all those it earns from uranium production, to improve the country's 
physical and social infrastructure. Favorable climatic conditions 
and increased agricultural investment have brought the country close 
to the Government's primary objective of food self-sufficiency. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Rapidly increasing uranium revenues, favorable climatic conditions, 
and conservative fiscal policy have created a boom in an economy 
which stagnated from independence until the early seventies, when it 
was overwhelmed by the Sahel drought. Since President 
Kountche seized power in 1974, foreign donors have provided over 

$788 million in foreign assistance, helping establish a pattern of 
balance of payments surpluses, to which 1978 was an exception unlikely 
to be repeated. 


The Government has not yet published the Five Year Development Plan 
which was to cover 1979-84. However, the Government's basic develop- 
ment strategy is evident. The Kountche government wants to use the 
resources available from uranium and foreign donors to create an 
economy which will be more diversified and less exposed to drought and 
other natural catastrophe. The specific goals of the new Five Year 
Plan, which is expected to appear early next year, almost certainly 
will be greater agricultural productivity, an improved rural infra- 
structure, and development of the country's human resources through 
more education and easier access to health services. 


The Achilles heel of Niger's development planning is the marketability 
of its uranium resources. On the supply side, the prospective availa- 
bility of more easily exploitable ore bodies in Australia and Canada 
raises a question about Niger's eventual competitive position. On the 
market side, opposition to nuclear power in many western countries 
raises additional questions only partially satisfied by the existing 
marketing arrangements with France and the apparent willingness of 
Japanese firms to invest in the development of Niger's deposits. 


There are no visible threats to Niger's political stability. The 

Government's commitment to raising the living standards of its people 
is recognized both at home and abroad. The Kountche regime is honest 
and hard working. Niger's relations with its neighbors are amicable. 


PRODUCTION INCREASING IN THE TRADITIONAL SECTOR 


Approximately 90 percent of Niger's work force is employed in some 
aspect of agriculture or herding. Current governmental policy 

gives top priority to improving grain production to meet domestic 
consumption needs, and to upgrading the animal herds which provide 

the livelihood of Niger's substantial nomadic population. Production in 1978 
of the principal food crops of millet and sorghum totalled nearly 
1,233,350 metric tons (MT) [after accounting for seed reserves and 

post harvest losses]. This is the highest level since independence, 

but not a significant increase over 1976. Grain requirements for 
Niger's population (growing by 2.7 percent annually) exceeded 

local harvests necessitating importation of 72,000 MT, half of which was 





subsidized by foreign assistance. If, as expected, millet and sorghum 
production do meet local demand for 1979-80, a substantial quantity of 
rice still will be imported. 


Niger's livestock sector was the hardest hit by the drought. In 1972, 
cattle raising employed one-fifth of the population and represented 20 
percent of the gross national product. Between 1972 and 1974, the 
national cattle stock dropped by 35% (a loss of nearly 2.2 million 
head); in some areas losses were total. The government's livestock 
reconstitution program, begun in 1974, and which consisted in a ban 

on the export of fertile adult animals as well as herd improvement 
measures financed largely by the international community, has made re- 
markable progress. According to recent government accounts, 
populations of cattle, goats, sheep, and camels have been restored to 
pre-drought levels. 


Niger's main cash crops are peanuts, cotton, and increasingly, 
cowpeas(niebe). The drought's secondary effects have seriously 
affected production of.the first two crops. Government policy and 
private demand for food grains have boosted grain prices and under- 
mined farmer interest in cultivation of peanuts and cotton. Widespread 
crop loss due to continued adverse weather, destruction by rodents, 
and insect-borne disease, reinforced this downward trend, and shelled 
peanut production in 1978 totaled only’ 14,000 MT, down from 145,000 MT 
in 1972, which did not even satisfy the domestic market. Cotton 
production, at 6,000 MT in 1978, supplies less than one-third of 
installed ginning capacity. The outlook for the future, however, is 
brighter, with peanuts benefiting from seed development research and 
government incentives in the form of higher prices, and cotton pro- 
duction expected to rise with further development of water resources. 
Production of niebe or cowpeas, a high protein legume, has peaked 

at 207,000 MI, near the record level reached two years ago. 

Government encouragement and strong demand from Nigeria may push 
yields to new records in 1979. 


The Government is moving increasingly into irrigated agriculture 
along the Niger with the emphasis on rice production. Financing is 
also being sought for a sugar production and refining complex at 
Tillabery. 


MINERAL SECTOR EXPANDING RAPIDLY 


Uranium production, begun in 1971 in Niger's remote Air region, 
totaled slightly more than 2000 MT in 1978. Estimated reserves 
exceed 100,000 MT and to date have attracted exploration efforts by 
16 foreign companies from nine different countries. Sustained world 
uranium prices and steady production increases have provided Niger 





with considerable foreign exchange earnings--74 percent of Niger's 
exports in 1978--and an important source of development funds, some 
$ 92million in 1978 alone. 


The long awaited opening of Niger's second mine, Akouta, came in 
April, 1978. It is Niger's first underground mine. Operated by a 
consortium Compagnie Miniere d'Akouta (COMINAK) with Nigerian, 
French, Japanese, and Spanish partners, Akouta produced 500 MT in 
1978 and aims at peak production of 2200 MT/yr. by 1980. In 
September, 1979, the same partners formed a third mining company, 
Societe Miniere de Tassa N'Tagalgue (SMIT), to exploit deposits 
located between the Cominak mine at Akouta and the Somair mine at 
Arlit. Construction will begin soon and uranium production is 
expected in 1982. Other projects on the horizon are a joint 
Nigerian-Japanese(International Resources, S.A.) mine at Teguidda 
N'Tessoum and the vast Imouraren reserves, reportedly larger than 
Arlit and Akouta combined, which a Nigerien-French-American (CONOCO) 
consortium: hopes to exploit. 


While the Niger Government holds equity participation in all present 
uranium mining concessions through its National Minerals Office 
(ONAREM), this is not required by law and is apparently negotiable. 
All uranium companies active in Niger have been asked to help finance 
the Tahoua-Arlit “Uranium Road.™ It will serve as an important part 
of the Transsaharan Route in addition to linking Niger's isolated 
north to the southern heartland. Recent negotiations have indicated 
that the government still views financial support for the road or 
similar deyelopment programs as a prerequisite for participation in 
uranium mining. 


The search continues for petroleum deposits in Niger's eastern 

(Lake Chad) and northern (Djado) regions, and findings in neighboring 
Chad have raised hopes. Esso Exploration, Inc., has resumed active 
exploration on its eastern Niger permits, 


The Societe Miniere du Niger (SMN) runs two small placer-mining 
operations for tin in the Air. The value of the small annual pro- 
duction (81 metric tons in 1977) is under $1 million and barely meets 
operating expenses. Extensive phosphate deposits in the Parc W Game 
Reserve are being evaluated by ONAREM with international assistance 
for possible commercial value. Some blocks are reported to exceed 
100 million metric tons of phosphates. Niger also has known reserves 
of copper and iron ore, but probably not of sufficient grade or 
quantity to be commercially éxploitable at this time. 


The first stage of the combination coal mine-electricity generating 
plant being built by the Societe Nigerien de Charbon(SONICHAR) is 
nearing completion. The complex will eventually produce 250 million 
KWh per year for use in the nearby uranium mines and Niger's northern 
city, Agadez. The cost will be in excess of $125 million. 





INDUSTRIAL SECTOR REMAINS SLUGGISH 


Niger's small industrial sector represented about 6.5 percent of the 
Gross Domestic Product in 1978. The Government is directly involved 
as a partner in Niger's thirty-odd "mixed enterprises"--in which the 
government maintains equity participation. These include most of 
Niger's largest industrial concerns: e.g.; the national electric 
company(NIGELEC); a metal-working firm (SONIFAME); a chemical plant 
(SPCN); the national cement plant (SNC); as well as a number of agro- 
industries--the national peanut company (SONARA); a paddy rice 
processing plant (RINI); a noodle factory (SOTRAMIL); tanneries 

(Cuir Niger); and the national textile company (SONITEX). 


Cement production by SNC continues to be plagued by management and 
financial problems, and the domestic product costs 40 percent more 
than that of imported.cement. The government is expected to remain 
the only buyer until a larger and more efficient plant is installed 
(perhaps in 1980) with Chinese financial and technical assistance. 
In mid-1978 the textile firm, SONITEX, was reorganized in an attempt 
to correct chronic operating losses. Purchase of 25 percent equity 
by the Riegel Corporation, a U. S. firm, provided funds for the 
purchase of modern machinery. This and a new more vigorous manage- 
ment may revitalize the company. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT WELCOME 


The investment code in effect since March, 1974, provides for two major 
grace periods of tax relief and tariff protection (if necessary), 
allocated according to levels of investment in selected fields: energy 
production, mineral exploration, textiles, agriculture, fertilizers, 
consumer goods, forestry, husbandry, fishing, and hotels. While for- 
eign investors have concentrated investments in the mining sector, the 
code seeks to encourage and attract private investment and participa- 
tion, foreign and local, throughout the economy. Government 
participation in commercial ventures, while common in Niger, is not 
required by law. Principal investment disincentives are.red tape, the 
shortage of local capital, and the unavailability of suitable labor. 


CONSTRUCTION: AND TRANSPORTATION SURGE, BUT BOTTLENECKS PERSIST 


With 25 tons of chemical and other inputs required for the production 
of a ton of uranium, the expansion of the mining sector has required 
an improvement in Niger's transport infrastructure. A408 mile 
"Uranium Road" is being built at a cost of $191 million to link the 
mines in the north to the country's existing road network. Foreign 
donors are financing the hardsurfacing of the east-west axis, which 





currently is paved from Niamey as far as Zinder. The road from the border 
with Benin north to the east-west axis also is currently being resur- 
faced. 


Niger will have its first railroad by the mid-eighties, if plans for 
extension of the Cotonou-Parakou line through Dosso to Niamey are 
realized. The French have provided funds for a feasibility study, but 
project financing has not yet been mobilized. To supplement surface 
traffic, the Nigerien Government has acquired a 737 aircraft, as well as 
two C-130s, which carry both civilian and military cargoes. 


Despite these improvements, Niger remains dependent on the often crowded 
ports of her southern neighbors, two aged railroads, which terminate 

far from her borders, and a trucking industry exposed to mounting costs 
as fuel prices rise sharply. 


In addition to road construction, Niger currently is engaged in the 
building of the SONICHAR coal mining and power generating complex in 
the north. The opening of additional uranium mines will be major con- 
struction undertakings, and negotiations continue with Mali and 
potential donors for the erection of a major dam at Kindadji on the 
Niger, which the Government hopes to have providing power and irriga- 
tion water by the mid-eighties. A large hotel is being built in 
Niamey, and office and home construction is brisk. 


Construction, transportation and related services now account for 
over 30% of GNP. However, Niger is not only dependent on her 
neighbors for transport links. Most construction materials must come 
from abroad, adding to the strain on road and rail connections, as 
well as to the cost of construction. Without any domestic petroleum 
reserves or reiining capacity, Niger also must struggle to obtain a 
continuing supply of fuel for transport, power and industry. 


RAPID GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


In October, 1979 the government announced a FY 80 (October, 1979- 
September, 1980) budget of $318million, roughly a 20 percent increase 
over FY 79's $276million, and an increase of more than 400 percent 
since 1975. Per capita government expenditures have risen froml2 
dollars to61 in the same period. Over a third of the government's 
expenditures now go to Niger's capital investment account (Fonds 
National d'Investissement). The budget is characterized by a 
conservative policy on current expenditures and the limited capacity 
of the public sector to absorb increasing capital expenditures. 





After large increases during the last four years, Niger's budget 
entered the red for the first time in FY 77, but the amount was only 
gl2 million (less than the FY 76 surplus), and was due to the mining 
company's temporary tax arrears. Public debt amounted to only 5.5 
percent of government revenues in 1978--low by developing country 
standards--and it is serviced entirely through the general budget. 
Niger's foreign obligations are expected to remain minimal, as most 
external financial assistance is in grant or concessionary form. 


Foreign aid exceeded $.165million in 1978, the bulk of it on a grant 
basis. Major aid donors are France, the United States, West Germany, 
Canada, the EEC and Saudi Arabia. Arab financial services are 
becoming increasingly available to Niger and a Libyan backed bank 
began operations in Niamey in 1978. Development assistance has con- 
centrated on infrastructure projects, health, education, agricultural 
improvement and rural development. As a member of the West African 
Monetary Union, Niger shares a common currency with other franco- 
phone countries--the CFA franc. The currency receives its stability 
from its full convertibility with French francs as guaranteed by 

the French Government. Like its French namesake, the CFA franc has 
been floating against the U. S. dollar since February, 1973. This 
backing has enabled Niger to operate a liberal system of payments and 
transfers--profits after taxes may be fully repatriated--in inter- 
national transactions. 


Inflation continues to be a problem in Niger. The "European" price 
level, i.e., the average basket of goods and services purchased by 
Niger's sizeable expatriate population (approximately 5000) increased 
10.3 percent in 1978. Price indices for the average African family 
rose 10.0 percent, down from 1977's staggering 28.8 percent. The 
principal causes of Niger's inflation are supply constraints, the 
rise in the price of imported goods, and rapid monetary expansion. 
The first is the most important and has even led to serious shortages 
of everyday items of food and beverages, car parts, and construction 
materials. 


FOREIGN TRADE REFLECTS STRENGTHENED ECONOMY 


Niger's balance of payments is characterized by large trade deficits 
financed by capital infusions, previously as grant aid but increasing- 
ly in the form of investments and loans. Unfortunately, detailed 
information is hard to find as a result of an inadequate data base 

and significant unrecorded trade (especially across the Niger-Nigeria 
border). Estimates for Niger's 1978 current account highlight the 
impressive impact uranium production has had upon Niger's brightening 
economic outlook. Preliminary Government figures show exports (f.0.b.) 
topped $280.9million in 1978 compared with $27.4 million in 1970, 
while imports (c.i.f.) soared from $52.8 million to approximately 
$362.9million. 





Niger's direction of trade continues to reflect strongly its French 
colonial heritage and the role of cattle producer for its West 
African neighbors. French-origin products made up 43 percent of 
Niger's total imports during 1977, while France bought 54 percent of 
Niger's exports, including three-quarters of its uranium output. 
Cattle exports to Nigeria and the Ivory Coast, traditionally impor- 
tant markets for Nigerian beef, led exports to these countries and 
signalied the improving health of Niger's beef industry. Niger's 
leading imports in 1977 were mining equipment, petroleum products, 
road machinery, light manufactured goods, food and beverages. 


U. S. exports to Niger traditionally have been sensitive to the level 
and types of U. S. assistance programs and development in the mineral 
sector. While U. S. exports to Niger fell in 1975 and 1976 owing 
partly to reduction in U. S. food assistance, the 1977 level comprised 
12.8 percent of the value of Niger's imports. U. S. equipment holds 
an important share in the markets of mining machinery, heavy trucks, 
aircraft, and road equipment. 


. 


IMPLICATION FOR THE UNITED STATES 
U.S. BUSINESS PROFILE 


The American presence is most extensive in mineral exploitation and 
infrastructure development. Two American companies, CONOCO and Pan 
Ocean Oil, LTD., (a subsidiary of Marathon Oil) are engaged in 
uranium explorction in north central Niger. CONOCO is expected to 
decide in 1980 whether to make the very large investment required 
to participate in mining of the Imouraren ore body, reportedly the 
fifth largest deposit of proven uranium reserves in the non- 
communist world. Several other major U. S. mineral companies have 
indicated possible interest in obtaining uranium exploration permits. 
Two American companies, Fluor Corporation, and Davy-McKee, have won 
contracts for mining feasibility studies. As mentioned earlier, 
Esso Exploration, Inc. is again active in petroleum exploration in 
Eastern Niger. 


Further development of these resources will require large amounts of 
capital, which can only be found on international markets. American 
banks have recently begun to pay increased attention to Niger, and 
Citicorp opened an office in Niamey in late 1979. 


Niger's commitment to economic development has led to sustained 
markets for a variety of American products including heavy trucks, 
road construction equipment, mining equipment and airport radio and 
electronic gear. Much of the airconditioning equipment sold to Niger 
is American. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES: 


Although France remains Niger's dominant trading partner, the 
Government is expanding the scope of its economic relations, and 
there are numerous opportunities for energetic American firms. 


The most promising field for American investors and export-minded 
manufacturers remains the mineral sector, its related services and 
equipment. The government of Niger welcomes international partici- 
pation in the exploitation of its mineral wealth. U. S. companies 
should be alert to the opportunities available in the wide range of 
development projects in general, and particularly, those sponsored 
by the World Bank, the African Development Bank, and USAID. Over 
the next three years, U. S. construction and engineering firms may 
find a host of promising prospects of interest including road 
building, irrigation, hydro-electric dam construction, geophysical 
seismic exploration, mine construction, airport planning and 
development, and construction of port facilities at Niamey and 
Gaya. While Niger's market will probably remain of limited 
interest to U. S. exporters, commercial opportunities do exist for 
certain American goods; aircraft. and parts, heavy mining machinery, 
heavy road equipment, farm equipment, air conditioners and desert 
vehicles of all varieties. 
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